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tangling themselves in words—albeit as artistically as a Laocoon.
Even the late Lord Kelvin, in his 1907 paper before the British Association, assumes that the ether has no mass. Yet he speaks of a "pulse" or "disturbance" of the ether, and then assumes without argument that this disturbance involves energy. But if the ether is massless its disturbance would not necessarily, nor even probably, involve energy. The words "disturbance" or "wave" carry an energetic significance only when the disturbance is that of mass. For the only known thing which absorbs energy in its disturbance is mass. The ether can form no exception to this statement, for the ether is unknown.
Again, he says: "There is no difficulty in this conception of an utterly homogeneous elastic solid" (the ether). There is no difficulty in the concept of the ether as a solid; but there is as a homogeneous elastic solid. The only energetic systems man has been able to dissect, with mathematical accuracy, are the celestial systems; and in these the only instance of either elasticity or energy occurs as a function of heterogeneity—of a dissociation and interaction at a distance between two or more bodies which may be quite dissimilar, and each of which may be totally inelastic, but both of which are massive and are in motion. This elastic action at a distance is quite compatible with the "solidity'1 of the pair, by any criterion for solidity except homogeneity. The "homogeneous elastic solid" is much like Voltaire's famous "Holy Roman Empire," which turned out to be, upon inspection, neither holy, nor Roman, nor an empire. That is to say, we can have no concept of a truly homogeneous substance as possessing any qualities whatever; but the one especially complete lack-of-quality which a homogeneous body must have is absolute inelasticity and passivity.
The same looseness of thought and diction prevails in the frequent reference to an "indivisible unit" of matter. For a thousand centuries man has existed in ignorance of any portion of matter smaller than the tangible or visible. During the last century of this thousand he has confidently regarded the chemical atom as the ultimate indivisible unit—although not a bit of the evidence upholding the atomic theory indicated that the atom, however small a division of matter, was the ultimate subdivision. Nevertheless, during the last thousand days or so he has readily accepted the idea of the electron, a thousand times smaller thangradation.00,000,000,000 solar systems had been met, after II X IOIT years had elapsed, that all of the original radiation from our sun would have ceased its continuous existence, and been either reflectedow, as well as to Mr. Burgess:
